READING IN SIGHT-SAVING 
CLASSES 


BY Olive Peck 
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A Report Issued by the Research Department of the Sight-Saving Classes of the 
Public Schools of Ohio. 


ANY teachers of sight-saving 

Classes are puzzled when they 

find a first grade pupil in the 

class. No teacher can be a specialist 

in every grade, so the sight-saving class 

teacher who is not specially trained for 

first grade work is often at a loss as to 

the proper method of meeting the situ- 

ation. It is granted that the first grade 

child in a sight-saving class is a problem, 

especially when there are several groups 
with other pupils much older. 


Any of the reading manuals which 
belong to the primers, first and second 
readers in large type may be safely fol- 
lowed, depending on the reading method 
followed by the school system in which 
the sight-saving class is located. 


The great question is how to get time 
to give this child what is due him. Ac- 
cording to the distribution of time sched- 
ule for Cleveland schools, for example, 
the child in 1B should spend 600 minutes 
per week on reading and phonics; in 1A 
975 minutes should be spent. In 1B most 
of this time demands the constant atten- 
tion of the teacher, 


The question now arises: “How are 
we going to teach this child and give a 
proper proportion of time to reading 
when we have several grades clamoring 
for attention?” Reading is the basal sub- 
ject for the first two or three grades. 
_ If reading in these grades is neglected 
_ it is sure to be apparent later. It will 


pay us to give pupils in these grades all 
the training possible. 


Some teachers teach all the reading in 
the special class. Others send the pupils 
to the regular class for this instruction, 
whenever such class uses the same read- 
ers as we have in large type. Some send 
pupils out for chart and phonic work as 
well as for reading. This should depend, 
on the eye condition of the pupil and the 
size of the group with which the grade 
teacher is working. In cases of high 
myopia it does not seem advisable to send 
pupils into the grade rooms for chart 
and phonic drill. 


In some classes the teachers do not 
stress the phonic and chart work after 
pupils reach grade 1A. The theory is 
that frequent repetition of the stimuli 
aids recognition. These teachers advo- 
cate pupils reading several books even if 
they do not know all the words of every 
lesson. The fact that these words recur 
many times in varying surroundings | 
strengthens their concept. 


Some regular first grades read from, 
five to ten primers and first readers. In, 
clear type, we have only two primers’ 
and three first readers. So the problem 
of finding sufficient reading material 
arises in the primary grades. Some ways 
of meeting this situation are: 


A. When the children in the third 
grade have written a good language 
story, use this for supplementary 


reading for first or second grade. 
This may help the older children to 
do excellent work in both composi- 
tion and writing. 


B. In the third and fourth grades 
the children read their stories si- 
lently and write out questions based 
upon their reading. This is good 
occupation work while other pupils 
are having oral work. 


C. The third or fourth grade child 
may occasionally read a reader be- 
longing to a lower grade, then write 
a list of questions based on the 
story. 


D. The teacher may give these ques- 
tions to a younger child reading in 
that particular book. Have the child 
read the questions silently, then read 
the story and give the answers 
orally. This will check the child’s 
comprehension of the reading mate- 
rial and the questions as well as his 
ability to give concise answers. 


The same story may be gone over several 
times and the greatest possible use made 
of the meagre amount of material avail- 
able. 7 


One day second or third grade chil- 
dren may read a story silently, then 
write questions about it. Instead of an 
oral lesson, have them answer the ques- 
tions briefly. The next day the pupils 
may read the story aloud, and at some 
later date the story may be again read 
silently then dramatized. The older chil- 
dred will usually be delighted to help 
in the dramatization. 


Another way of reviewing a story is 
to have the children read it silently. 
Then illustrate it. This drawing may be 
crude but children appreciate it. The 
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drawing should be done on a large, fre| | 


scale. 


In the first grade many words may bi 
introduced casually to the children. Di 
rection cards with such directions as’ 
“Stand Up!” “Sit Down!” “Open tht@ 
Door!” etc., may be used. Signs such asi 
“Go!” “Stop!” “Please Keep Off the’ 
Grass! “Office”? ““Schooly”  Exit & 
names of familiar streets, and so oni} 
should be used. Many things the teach-' 
ers would like to say to the children may) 
be written on the board, such as ‘Good! 
Morning,” “Good Night.” Children)’ 
should be taught to recognize the names 
of other children. These names may be! 
written on slips. Give these to a child! 
and have them placed upon the proper’ 
desks. The articles in the room may be’ 
labelled. 


Silent Reading Cards 


Some of the teachers in Ohio have 
successfully used silent reading cards to 
help eke out the large type reading ma- 
terial: The Wheeler Silent Reading 
Primer Cards which are made in Series 
A,B, -G;}.D, Eemayebetusedsitefitst.ssecs 
ond and third grades. The Horn- 
Shields Silent Reading Cards have been 
used through the third grade. 


When the child associates the article 
with the name on the label, the labels 
may be given the child to place upon the 
proper article. Large headlines from 
the newspapers may be shown to pupils. 
They may recognize a few words. This 
makes children feel that they know 
words that are used in the real news- 
papers which older people read. The first 
and second grades might have a news- 
paper on one section of the board. Let 
it be a place where they can look for 
news. Such sentences as these may be 


td sed: The firé engine went by. Mary 
|as a new dress. Today is John’s birth- 
Jay. Do not read the paper for them. 
i) he next day have the children read it 
4; gether. 

When the children are reading to pre- 
are for dramatization they may read 
tie selection through four times. First, 
» find the characters. (Let the child 
rrite them on the blackboard.) Second, 
t> find how the characters talk. Third, 
{> find what they do. Fourth, to dis- 
cover what stage setting is needed. The 
children may be shown how little plays 
kre written and the third, fourth and 
{ fth grades may re-write the story in the 
Horm of a play or write an original play. 

It is said that we must meet a word 
cight times before it is fixed in mind. 
Our children do not meet words in print 
<s often as do normal children. We 
should bear this fact in mind in our read- 
1ag problem with children having de- 

‘lective vision. Word drills should be 
\siven three or four days before the words 
‘kre to be used. This should be repeated 
or two or three days. If children in 
itheir supplementary reading ask for 
‘hvords, tell them the words if they can 
fot get them from the context. The 

{hought should not be held up for word 

«rill. The drill may be given later on 
fvords that have proven troublesome. 
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Illustrated Consonants 


} One teacher had an excellent solution 
Jor the vocabulary deficiency of a foreign 
hild. A wallpaper sample book was 
}sed. This was mounted on an easel 
Huch as is used for holding reading 

harts. On the back of wallpaper sam- 
| les were pasted large colored pictures. 
|{ the sound was “b,” a large “b” was 
Jorinted at the top of the page. On the 


Jage were pictures of a boy, ball, bat, 
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bottle, bill, beet, barrel, anything begin- 
ning with the sound “b.” On the page 
illustrating the sound “c’”’ would be pic- 
tures. of a cabbage, carrot, carriage, 
camp, cat, can. All the consonants that 
could possibly be illustrated in this way 
were used. This is excellent for teach- 
ing consonant sounds, also for teaching 
foreign children to recognize many arti- 
cles by their American names. 

After a proper foundation has been 
laid in the lower grades, reading in sight- 
saving classes may properly resolve itself 
into reading for information. The read- 
ing lesson will often consist of reading 
the geography or history lesson. If the 
pupils have a proper foundation in silent — 
reading it will be of great benefit when 
they reach this stage. To help the child 
to realize that he is reading the history | 
or geography for some very definite rea- 
son it is sometimes well to have him, 
write out topical questions based upon 
the subject-matter from which he is 
reading. 


Reading Habits 


Some discussion has arisen as to the 
proper way of holding the book in sight- 
saving classes. Some classes have book 
holders. Others use the Rowles desk 
with the top tipped. Others have the old 
type Moulthrop desks. The adjustable 
book racks are excellent, as the child 
may have the book held at the proper 
distance for his particular eye difficulty. / 
The Rowles desks with the readers 
placed upon the tilted tops are not satis- | 
factory for use by myopes. The book is 
too far away. There has been some dis- 
cussion as to whether or not the children 
should be taught to hold up their books 
at the proper and comfortable distance 
from their eyes. It is argued that in 
this way they would be properly trained 


aye 


to hold the books up to their eyes rather 
than to bend over them. In later life 
they will not be provided with adjustable 
book racks and desks. Reading habits 
will affect their health. School training 
in the proper position for reading will 
be invaluable to them later. 
In reading lessons in sight-saving 
, classes care must be taken that the desks 
, are placed in proper relation to natural 
lighting. Desks should be so arranged 
that no child looks at the light. Some- 
times placing the desks diagonally will 
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These Men Do What They Want To Do 


(Courtesy of American Bible Society 
Blind and without hands, he reads his Bible 


help. Care must be taken when placin 
desks diagonally that a shadow is no 
thrown on the page. If several pupil 
are reading at the same time the childrer 
should not sit in a circle. Rather us 
a semi-circle, so arranged that no chil 
will be looking at the light. Circle for’ 
mation of desks have no place in sight 
saving classes unless natural light is ex 
cluded. Each pupil in a_ sight-savin 
class must have a book of his own. Tw 
pupils should never try to read from th 
same book at the same time. 
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